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It should be observed, however, as a farther proof of 
the tendeney of picture-characters to advance towards 
literal, that even in China itself, the Mantcheu, or Tar- 
tars, have an alphabet, or system of verbal writing, and 
and that the Mantcheu practice has long been acquiring 
agrowing reputation. It should be observed, also, that 
the Chinese characters themselves have of late been 
resorted to at Canton, and by Chinese natives, as merely 
expressive of sounds, and been employed in the forma- 
‘tion of a2 English vocabulary ; in consequence, as Sir 
‘George Staunton remarks, of the great concourse of 

ersons residing at this station who use the English 
haguage. In like manner, the Japanese, fond as they 
are of copying from the Chinese, have long since de- 
parted from their system of marks for things, and 
addicted themselves to alphabetic characters; some- 
times writing them horizontally, and sometimes per- 
pendicularly ; both which methods are found in Chinese 
records, though the perpendicular is by far the most 
common. 

Attempts have been made to prove that the picture- 
writing of the Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Mexi- 
cans has proceeded from one common source; yet 
nothing can be more fanciful, and, apparently, nothing 
more unfounded ; for each possesses a distinct style, de- 
‘rived from an attachment to distinct classes of images, 
for the most part of a local nature; as the sea-horse, 
the crocodile, the ibis, the ichneumon, the lotus, and 
papyrus, birds and other animals with human heads, 
and men with the heads of birds and dogs, in the Egyp- 
tian system; the rabbit, cane, reed, flint, house, flag, 
and circle, in the Mexican; and cross, parallel, crook- 
-ed, and angular lines, as the abbreviated symbols of 
pictures, in the Chinese; derived, for the most part, as 
Dr. Morrison ingeniously conjectures, from the im- 
pressions of the feet of birds on the sand, and the lines 
'on the bodies of shell-fishes. Each has had a distinct 
‘origin, according as mankind in these different parts of 
the world, and under different circumstances, have 
found a necessity for recording facts and ideas in re- 
/mote periods of antiquity ; and each, as I have already 
observed, has an obvious oe to run into arbitrary 
vand, ultimately, into alphabetical characters, though of 
different forms and descriptions. 

Of all these, the system whose origin we are, perhaps, 
-best capable of tracing historically, is the Phenician ; 
"and here the voice of history completely coincides with 
>the theory now advanced. The oldest Phenician his- 
Ftorian whose writings have reached us in a few frag- 
‘ments and quotations, is Sanchoniatho, who was con- 
\temporary with Solomon, and drew up a history of 

' Phenicia from existing monuments, and archives pre- 
) served in the college of the Pheenician priests. This 
history was dedicated to Abibalus, the Pheenician mon- 
arch, father of Hiram, king Solomon’s ally ; and was 
allowed by the king and the official censors appointed 
to examine it to be a work of great truth and accuraey. 
In this history Sanchoniatho places mankind, on their 
{rst creation, in Phoenicia; and gives us a genealogy 
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of the Patriarchs, from Adam, or Protogonus, as he 
calls him, to Taaut, Athoth, or Hermes, the successor 
of Menes, the first king of Egypt. Ina passage of this 
very curious history, preserved by Eusebius, the author 
distinctly states, that picture-writing was invented by 
Ouranus, king of Pheenicia, who appears to have been 
contemporary with Misor or Misraim, the son of Ham ; 
and that Taaut, the son of Misor, improved upon and 
abbreviated the picture-writing of Ouranus, either 
during the reign of Ouranus or of his son Cronus or 
Saturn; and that Cronus having given Taaut the 
throne of Egypt upon the death of Menes, the Egyp- 
tian monarch, the latter carried with him this improved 
picture or symbolical writing into that country. And 
in another passage he asserts that Taaut afterward 
carried forward this improvement to the invention of 
alphabetic characters. ‘“‘ Misor,” says he, “was the 
son of Hamyn; the son of Misor was Taaut, who in- 
vented the first letters for writing. The Egyptians 
call: him Thoth; the Alexandrians, Thoyth; and the 
Greeks, Hermes, or Mercury.” He tells us, in a third 
place, that having thus invented letters, Taaut ordered 
the Cabiri and Dioscuri, thepriests and sages of the 
country, to employ them in drawing up a history of 
Pheenicia. 

This is a very curious and important relic of profane 
history : and it is interesting to observe its coincidence 
with the Mosaic narrative. It makes no mention, in- 
deed, of the deluge, and it introduces two more genera- 
tions in the line of Cain, from Protogonus, or first- 

ormed, as the term literally implies, (the Adam of 

oses,) to Agroverus, or Noah. It places, however, 
the first race of mankind in Pheenicia, which, in the 
latitude in which this term was generally understood, 
included, as I shall have occasion to show presently, the 
banks of the Euphrates, on which Moses fixes the gar- 
den of Eden: it allows nearly the same period of time 
between the creation and the era of Misor, or Misraim, 
and nearly the same number of generations as Moses 
does; and gives, as closely as may be, the same names 
to the son and grandson of Noah,—Ham and Misraim 
being merely transmuted into Ham-yn and Misor. 
There is coincidence enough in the two accounts to 
reflect authenticity upon each other; and had there 
been more, an advantage would eagerly have been 
taken of the Pheenician narrative, by sceptical polemics, 
and Moses would have been baldly accused of having 
stolen his history from this quarter. 

This account of Sanchoniatho, moreover, is not only 
supported generally by the sacred records, but is dis- 
tinctly corroborated in regard to the point immediately 
before us, that of the invention of letters, by the suffra- 
ges of Porphyry, Eusebius, Pliny, Quintus Curtius 
Lucan, ae indeed, all the Latin writers. An 
although the Greeks entertained a somewhat different 
opinion, and ascribed the invention of ‘letters to a 
younger "T'aaut, or Hermes, than the son of Misraim, 
and who flourished about four centuries afterward, and 
was born in Egypt, as the first Taaut was born in 
Pheenicia, nothing is more evident than that the Greeks 
were ess acquainted with the history of both Esyrt 
and Phenicia than the Romans, in consequence of the 
greater range of the Roman power; and that they con- 
founded two personages of the same name, who pos- 
sessed the same crown, and attributed to the one what 
ought to have been attributed to the other. The oldest 
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Egyptian historian is Manetho, who probably drew up 
his dynasties about two centuries and a half before 
the Christian era; these only touch upon the subject 
indirectly, but, so far as they go, they rather support 
than oppose the testimony of Sanchoniatho. 

There is some degree of doubt whether Greece den- 
ved its letters from Egypt or from Phenicia: the best 
authorities, however, incline to the latter opinion, and 
suppose them to have been introduced by the Phani- 
cian Pelasgi, upon their settlement in Peloponnesus. 
The oldest Greek letters are nearly Pelasgic in form; 
and, according to the usual fashion in the East, are 
written from right to left. This last, however, is by 
no means a decisive argument; for upon the earliest 
use of letters in most countries, there seems to have 
been no settled rule: and hence, in, perhaps, all of 
them, we meet with letters running from right to left, 
and from left to right ; in many very ancient specimens 
of Greek, running alternately, the one line in one direc- 
tion, and the ensuing in the other, like the course taken 
by a plough, whence it was denominated, from this 
machine, the ploughing style; and in both Persia and 
Egypt, running perpendicularly, like the common style 
of the Chinese, instead of horizontally, whether to the 
right or the left. 

That the Romans derived their alphabet from the 
Greeks is unquestionable: and hence, admitting the 
authority of Sanchoniatho, confirmed as it is by a variety 
of collateral evidences, the first invention of writing 
seems to rest with the Phenicians, and we are able to 
trace it to within one hundred and sixty years of the 
flood.* 

I am purposely, however, using the term Pheenician 
in a very extensive sense; in that sense in which it 
appears to have been used by Herodotus, and the gen- 
erality of ancient writers, in consequence of Phenicia 
being the earliest and most extensive commercial na- 
tion; as embracing not merely the maritime coast of 
Palestine, of which Tyre and Sidon were the chief 
cities, but the whole country of the Canaanites and the 
Hebrews, under whatever name it may have passed at 
different periods, and from different circumstances ; as 
Syria, Assyria, Syrophenicia, Sidonia, Aram; and, of 
course, as touching upon, or rather crossing, Mesopota- 
mia, Babylonia, and Chaldea. And I hence obtain an 
answer to those, on the one hand, who contend that 
alphabetic characters had their origin in Syria; and to 
those, on the other, who assert the same in respect to 
Chaldea, persuading themselves, upon a tradition cur- 
rent among the Jews and Arabians, that Abraham in- 
troduced them into Egypt on his migrating from Ur of 
the Chaldees, at the command of the Almighty, seven 
generations after the period we have just been contem- 
plating. The fact is, that all these countries spoke the 
same language, or at the utmost, dialects of the same 
janguage, that in no instance differed farther from each 
other than the Scotch differs from the English; and 
all used the same alphabet, or alphabets that possessed 
as little variation: and hence there can be no doubt 
that, in whatever part of this quarter of the globe the 
system of alphabetic characters originated, they were 
readily and rapidly introduced into every other part. 
Abraham might hence have learned them in Chaldea, 
or in Canaan, and communicated them wherever he 
sojourned; as Ishmael probably communicated them 
shortly afterwards to Arabia, upon his exile from his 
father’s house. 

The proper Phenician alphabet seems to have con- 
sisted of not more than thirteen letters at first ; it after- 
ward had three added to it, making sixteen in the whole, 
and in this number it seems to have been earliest em- 
ployed by many of the adjoining countries, and is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Samaritan, or ancient 
Hebrew, the terms and characters being nearly the same 
as the Phenician. The Chaldeans introduced some 
kind of change into the form of the letters, made them 
more elegant, and added six other letters, since the 


Samaritan alphabet did not seem sufficiently full to ex. 
press all the articulations of their speech. And in this 
manner, With various changes and augmentations, the 
Phenician alphabet can be traced throughout every 
part of ancient and modern Europe, every region of 
Africa where writing of any kind is current, and the 
western countries of Asia. 

Over a very extensive portion of this last continent, 
however, we meet with an alphabet that has no com. 
mon origin or conformity of principle with any hither. 
to described. This is the Nagari, or Deva-nagari, as 
it is called by way of pre-eminence. It consists of not 
Jess than fifty letters, of which sixteen are vowels and 
thirty-four consonants, all arranged in the order of the 
alphabet, with a systematic precision that is to be 
found nowhere else. The vowels take the lead, begin- 
ning with those most easily uttered, and terminating 
with those which approach the consonant sound. The 
consonants then follow in five regular series of gutturals 
compounds, palatines, dentals, and labials: the whole 
closing with letters expressive of sounds that do not 
exactly enter into any of the preceeding series, and 
which may be regarded as forming a general appendix, 
This alphabet is asserted by many learned Bramins to 
be of a higher antiquity than any other; and there can 
be no doubt that it has a just claim to a very remote 
date. But its very perfection isa sufficient confutation 
of its having been invented first of all: something far 
more rude and incondite must have preceded and pay- 
ed the way for it; and in the complex characters of 
which it consists, we seem to have the relics of that 
emblematic or picture-language which I have thus en- 
deavoured to prove has laid a foundation for alphabet- 
ic writing in every part of the world. With a few tri- 
fling variations, this correct and elegant alphabet ex- 
tends from the Persian Gulf to China; but it has no 
pretensions to rival the antiquity of the Phenician. It 
is unborrowed, but of later origin. 

Such is a brief history of the noblest art that has ever 
been invented by the unassisted efforts of human under- 
standing ; an art that gives stability to thought, forms 
a cabinet for our ideas, and presents, in imperishable 
colours, a speaking portraiture, of the soul. Without 
this, hard indeed would be the separation of friends ; 
and the traveller would become an exile from his na- 
tive home,—vainly languishing for the consolatory in- 
formation that his wife, his children, his kinsmen, his 
country, were in a state of health and prosperity, and 
himself still embalmed in their affections. Without 
this, what to us would be the wisdom of past ages, or 
the history of former states? The chain of nature 
would be Soden through all its links, and every gene- 
ration become an insolated and individual world, equally 
cut off, as by an irremeable abyss, from its ancestors 
and from posterity. While the language of the lips is 
fleeting as the breath itself, and confined to a single spot, 
as well as to a single moment, the language of the pen 
enjoys, in many instances, an adamantine existence, 
and will only perish amid the ruins of the globe. Be- 
fore its mighty touch, time and space become annihila- 
ted; it joins epoch to epoch, and pole to pole; it gives 
unity to the works of creation and Providence, and 
enables us to trace from the beginning of things to the 
end. Itis the great sun of the moral world, that warms, 
and stimulates, and vivifies, and irradiates, and devel- 
opes, and matures the best virtues of the heart, and the 
best faculties of the intellect. But for this, every thing 
would be doubt, and darkness, and death-shade; all 
knowledge would be traditionary, and all experience 
local; civilized life would relapse into barbarism, and 
man would have to run through his little and compar- 
atively insignificant round of existence, the perpetual 
sport of ignorance and error, uninstructed by science, 
unregulated by laws, and unconsoled by Revelation. 
Have I not, then, justly characterized it as the noblest 
art that has ever been invented by the unassisted efforts 
of human understanding ? 
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THE JAGUAR. 


It will be perceived that we give two sizes of cuts 
of animals. We have given large cuts of the lion 
and the tiger, and small cuts of the lion, the puma, 
and the Jaguar. ‘To form a correct idea, therefore, of 
the relative sizes of animals, the comparison must not 
be made between the large and the small sized cuts, 
but between those of the same comparative size. We 
make this remark to guard the younger portion of our 
readers against misapprehension on this point. For 
example: the admirable cut of the Jaguar, lying stretch- 
ted at his ease before us, would, if compared with that 
of the tiger in No. 41, convey the idea that the former 
is a much smaller animal than the latter ; whereas he 
is almost as large as the other. We will now proceed 
to the description of the Jaguar. 

“This animal, sometimes called the American Tiger, 
isone of the most formidable animals of the New World. 
He is to be found in the southern division of America, 
from Paraguay to Guiana; but he does not appear to in- 
habit to the northward of the isthmus of Darien. Even 
in the south the race is gradually growing more rare, in 
consequence of the double age peters to destroy him, 
which is offered by the desire of getting rid of a beast 
so destructive to the flocks, and by the high price which 
is obtained for his skin. 

“More robust and more clumsy than the leopard, he 
is also much superiour in size, as he often measures 
four or five feet from the nose to the root of the tail. His 
head is larger and rounder than the leopard’s, his limbs 
are shorter, and his tail is of such a length as only to 
allow the tip to trail on the ground when the animal 
stands erect. Above the line of the eyes, the profile is 
also more prominent. ‘ These differences of form (says 
Mr. Bennett) are accompanied by differences in colour 
and markings equally decisive. The general appear- 
ance is at the first glance the same in both ; but the 
open roses of the leopard are scarcely more than half 
the size of those of the Jaguar, and they all inclose 
a space of one uniform colour, in which, unless in 
some rare and accidental instances, no central spots 
exist, while in the latter animal most of those which are 
arranged along the upper surface near the middle line 
of the back are distinguished by one or two small black 
spots enclosed within their circuit. The middle line 
itself is occupied in the leopard by open roses intermixed 
with a few black spots of small size and roundish form ; 
that of the Jaguar, on the contrary, is marked by one 
or two regular longitudinal lines of broad, elongated, 
deep, black patches, sometimes extending several inches 
in length, and occasionally forming an almost continu- 
ous band from between the shoulders to the tail. ‘The 
black rings towards the tip of the latter are also more 
completely circular than in the leopard.’ 

“The Jaguar is a solitary animal, residing in forests, 
especially near large rivers. ‘He is an excellent swim- 
mer, 
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D’Azara tells us, partly from personal observa- | which seldom misses the heart, as the principal excel- 
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tion, that, after a Jaguar had destroyéa a horse, he 
dragged the body sixty paces, and then swam with it 
over a broad and deep river. He is equally expert at 
climbing. “1 have seen (says M. Sonini) in the forests 
of Guiana, the prints left by the claws of the Jaguar 
on the smooth bark of a tree frum forty to fifty feet in 
height, measuring about a foot and a half in. cireum- 
ference, and clothed with branches near its summit 
alone. Jt was easy to follow with the eye the efforts 
which the animal had made to reach the branches: 
although his talons had been thrust deeply into the 
body of the tree, he had met with several slips, but 
he had always recovered his ground, and, attracted no 
doubt by some favorite object of prey, had at length 
succeeded by gaining the very top.” 

“The Jaguar lies in ambush for his prey, on which he 
pounces suddenly, and his great muscular strength 
enables him instantly to bear it to the ground. Man 
he does not often attack, and never but by stealth. 
While M. Sonini was travelling in Guiana, his party 
was closely dogged for three nights by one of these 
animals, which eluded all their attempts to shoot it, 
and would doubtless have carried off any individual 
who might have unguardedly exposed himself. 

“ Ferocious as he is in his wild state, the Jaguar, when 
captive, becomes tame and even mild, and is particularly 
fond of licking the hands of those familiar with him. 

“ The taking of the Jaguar forms a portion of the war- 
like features distinguishing the Indians of South Ame- 
rica, particularly the Laneros, or men of the plains. 
One inducement a Laneros has in pursuing the Jaguar 
is the honour of the feat—for the value of its skin and 
the little depredations it commits on the flocks, would 
never, | apprehend (says a late traveller in South 
America) induee him to risk a single combat with such 
fierce animals ; but there is a stronger stimulus, viz. 
that killing seven Jaguars, or six tigers, will give him 
the title of gwapo, or warrior, and the privilege of 
choosing the fattest virgin for his companion in the 
tribe ; for with them the lady whois most en bon poiné 
ismost beautiful. This alone is a sufficient inducement; 
and they endeavour to complete their task as early as 
the age of seventeen. At the approach of the breed- 
ing season, they wateh with great assiduity the battles 
that take place between the male and the female, as 
this is a sure indication of her littering, not wishing 
to have the male know where she deposits the cubs, 
as some naturalists assert that he eats them, others 
that he hugs them to death. However this be, she 
never suffers him to approach the jungle, if I may be 
allowed to call it so, until they are able to run after 
her. During this period he awaits her with the most 
tender solicitude, and even brings her a portion of his 
prey. He is seen hovering instinctively about the place 
where she is couched at noontide. When the Laneros 
perceives this, he envelopes himself in a Jaguar’s skin, 
and approaches him, taking good care to have the wind 
in his favour, as the Jaguar’s keen scent would soon 
discover the imposition, Even this sagacity and instinct 
they think they have got over, by burning- plantain 
leaves so as to take away for hours any scent which 
the human body has; though this is probably a mere 
fancy. Assoon as the Laneros perceives the Jaguar, he 
runs from him on all fours, and endeavours to mimie the 
whining cry of the beast, which by some is said to be 
like a cat, or like hogs crouching in a sty ; the latter 
is what I would compare them to, as I have seen them 
mustering by night previous to hunting. As soon as 
the male perceives him, he bounds towards him; when 
the Laneros dexterously throws the noose (the lasso) 
over him, and soon strangles him. Sometimes he 
wounds him with his lance, and then a sanguinary con- 
flict takes place. As the Laneros has his left arm well 
bound round with tanned horse-skin, impervious to the 
Jaguar’s tusks, he presents his left hand; as soon as 
the Jaguar seizes it, he is stabbed with a long knife, 
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lence of a guapo is killing the beast with as few stabs| and often skin him alive, while the boys are smeared es 
as possible. As soon as he despatches the male, the with the blood, in order-to make them good warriors for h 
female becomes an easy prey. Sometimes the Laneros,| and the mothers take delight in seeing the animosity I her ‘ 
when their numbers are complete, will, to show their| they have to the creature, even when no longer able § alrez 
dexterity and address, decoy the Jaguar into a defile,|to do any injury. As to the female Jaguar, they have the f 
when the man uncovers and shows himself; the Jaguar| only to come near her couching place to provoke q #@ to li 
endeavours to retreat, but is prevented by other Indians, | quarrel, as she will often attack them before they are J sear 


who scare him with firebrands, for they can produce | within two hundred yards of it: in her they sometimes ' 
fire by rubbing two peices of wood together, as quick| find a more formidable enemy than in the male, qj. had 
as if with tinder. In this manner they worry him with | though much inferior in point of size and strength, bu, § ole 
dogs, while they keep him at bay until the women/|more subtle and crafty: their bite is difficult to heal, @j sup! 


arrive to witness their cruelty. As the Jaguar gets| and the Laneros think a wound from a Jaguar a grea, HJ to ¢ 
frantic, he endeavours to bite at every thing near him;| disgrace; so much so that a young aspirant for the i that 
as often as the creature opens his mouth, he is sure to| title of gwapo, who had the misfortune of being wound. ” 
have a burning torch rammed into his throat, until mad-| ed in a rencountre, was so much ashamed of acknow. Plu 
ness exhausts him, and he is no longer able to close | ledging it, that he suffered a mortification sooner than re} 
his jaws ; then the women and boys descend from their | expose the wound, although he was well aware the bon 


: high positions, chop off his paws, hammer out his teeth, | women possessed a salve that would cure him.” spy 
i ; 
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4 ABDUCTION OF PROSERPINE BY PLUTO. 
By! ° . . * ; 
a In the description of Ceres contained in our last, we For what of evil doth he roam t 
had occasion to allude to the abduction of her daughter, hye his red aoe Seceny Rane, 
° ae . s Seal n the centre 0 the work ‘ 
eee e - a = cut above is a Where the sinful dead are hurled ? 
e will now give that event more in detail. Mark him as he moves along, 
3 Proserpine was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. Drawn by horses black an‘! strong, 
; She is called both Proserpine and Libera. Her name, Such as may belong to night | 


* Persephone, by which she was known to the Greeks, is ire che takes her morning fight. 


indicative of destruciion. She was brought up in Sici- Now the chariot stops : the god 

ly, where her occupation was, to wander over the de- On our grassy world hath trod : 

lightful vale of Enna, where, accompanied by her lovely Yer fal of hi suppes® he, 

companions, she was accustomed to gather flowers. — On his mi shty shoulders lie 
When all the Goddesses had refused to marry Pluto Raven locks, and in his eye 

on account of his deformity, he was vexed at this con- A cruel beauty, such as none 


tempt, and, seating himself in his chariot drawn by ebon Sey eae en on eaery Camel 


coursers, rose suddenly from a den in Sicily, where he “‘1t appears, however, that Pluto had nothing fright- 
discovered Proserpine and her companions at their plea-| ful in the apprehension of Proserpine, and that she 
sant occupation. Terrified at his appearance, all but} was taken without much resistance. ’ ‘The ground 
P Proserpine fled. A modern poet represents one of them | opened upon the occasion, the coursers descended, and 
x giving utterance to her emotionsin the following | where the earth closed over the car of Pluto and Pros- 
strains — erpine, a fountain gushed out. This fountain was call- 

ed Cyane, and thither the Sieilians would afterwards 


’Tis he, ’tis he: he comes to us resort, and celebrate the descent of Proserpine in annual 
From the depths of Tartarus. festivals. 











“ Ceres, alarmed at the absence of Proserpine, sought 
for her among the flowers of Enna, but she only found 
her daughter’s veil. It is related of Ceres, as has been 
already stated, that in her distress she kindled a torch at 
the lames of mount Aétna, and carrying it in her hand 
to light her in all dark places, went over the world in 
search of her lostchild. 

“ Ceres, after a while, discovered whither Proserpine 
had been carried. Angry and grieved at this act of vi- 
olence, Ceres supplicated Jupiter that Proserpine by his 
supreme authority might be restored toearth. Jupiter, 
to comfort and appease Ceres, consented, on condition 
that Proserpine had not tasted any thing in hell. 

“ Ceres upon this descended to the dark dominions of 
Pluto, and was welcomed by Proserpine, who gladly 

repared to return to earth with her mother. Pluto, 
owever, was not to be deceived; he had employed a 
spy called Ascalaphus, to watch Proserpine, and when 
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she was about to depart, Ascalaphus declared that he 
had seen her eating a pomegranate. Therefore Proser- 
pine was detained, and Ceres compelled to leave her. 


“‘ Again Ceres entreated Jupiter, and he consented that 


Prosepine should divide the year between earth and 
hell. She was to spend six months with her mother, 
and the other six months with Pluto. The mytholo- 
gists say, this signifies that Proserpine represented corn, 
which lies during winter in its seed state below the 
surface of the earth, and then rises to the upper air, 
and adorns the fields. 

‘Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, is usually drawn 
with an owl by her side. This owl is no other than Asea- 
laphus. When Proserpine heard him inform Pluto that 
she had eaten the pomegranate, in her anger, she sprink- 
led water of Phlegethon upon his head, and metamor- 
phosed him to an owl, which Minerva afterwards took 
for her attendant.” 
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THE VALLEY OF THE MOHAWK. 


The Mohawk, so famous in the early annals of New| foams in angry rapids, or dashes in cataracts over the 
York for the courage and ferocity of the savages who| rifted rocks; and again its gently swelling banks are 


inhabited its banks, takes its rise in the Highlands of 
Black river, and, after a sinuous course of a hundred 
and fifty miles, separates into four branches, which enter 
the Hudson, at Waterford, Lansingburgh, and Troy. 
The upper and lower branches are four miles distant 
at their mouths, and they form in their course three 
small islands, one of which, Van Schaick’s island, 
was the place where the northern army under General 
Schuyler took its position in 1777, just before it ad- 
vanced to meet General Burgoyne. 

The mouths of the river are called by the Dutch 
the Spruytem or the Sprouts. 

After passing the city of Utica, the course of the 
river is through a winding valley of exceeding beauty 


varying in breadth from half a mile to a miley 
~9 


covered with teeming orchards or waving with golden 
grain, the rich reward of the laborious husbandman. 
The hills too sometimes rise in easy and gradual ac- 
clivities, and are cultivated to their very summits; at 
others, they start up abruptly, and nod beneath the 
burden of primeval forests. 

The lands in the valley of the Mohawk are generally 
very good, and the flats in particular are famed for their 
extraordinary fertility. This is in a great- measure 
owing to the inundations to which, like the Nile, they 
are periodica)by-gunject, and which, though —_ occa- 
sionally do great mischief, fertilize the soil by deposit- 
iN a rich alluvion far more valuable than the best 
artificial manure. In addition to this great source of 
fertility, the soil of this valley is kept constantly moist 


about seventy miles in length. The directige’ of this by the immense body of vapors which, rising nightly 


valley is nearly from west to east; 
pands into the Oneida and Seneca vr’ 


The hills that bound it are fron one to four hundred 


on th west it ex-| from the river, is condensed in the form of dew upon 
“sles. and on the|the land. So dense are those nightly exhalations, that 


| With a soil of inexhaustible richness, the farmers of the 


east into the flat grounds about font of Schenectady. | the whole valley often assumes the appearance of a sea. 


feet in height, and about half ; 
river. The scenery is always ].. 
ful; often highly romantic. T° 
glides smoothly and silently alon 
seem to spring from its very bed, 
coloured branches far over its ¥ 


be river at one time | Canal, a stupendous monument ot ~ 
g, through woods that | New York, which is fast changing the character of the 


. > | = « v¢€ re f hav} — 
F mile distant from the | Mohawk enjoy the farther advantage o! having a mar 
eturesque and beauti-| ket always at their door. This they &nd im the Erie 


the publie spirit of 


and throw their many | western region of the state, causing the forests to disap- 
waters; at another it| pear, and villages and cities to spring up in their place. 
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Besides the numereus rapids in the Mohawk, there 
are two waterfalls of considerable celebrity ; the Cohoes 
and Little Falls. ‘The Cohoes Falls are situated about 
half a mile above the mouths of the river, near the 
village of Waterford ; they are nine hundred feet wide, 
and fall about eighty feet. The Erie Canal passes 
close by them, but they cannot be seen from it, owing 
to its depth, which is twenty-eight feet; the traveller, 
however, may have a splendid view of them from the 
towing path. 

The Little Falls are in the County of Herkimer, and 
about seventy miles west of Albany. These falls, 

roperly speaking, consist of a series of rapids separated 
by stretches of deep water; each of these rapids is 
about a quarter of a mile in extent, and the whole de- 
scent of the water is about fifty feet in the course of a 
mile. The splendid aqueduct of the Erie Canal crosses 
the stretch, disparting these rapids, on a noble lime- 
stone bridge of three arches. ‘The scenery in the 
neighborhood of Little Falls is bold and beautiful, nor 
is the stupendous triumph of art over nature, as exhibi- 
ted in the constructure of the Canal at this place less 
admirable than the majesty of nature herself. Foam- 
ing torrents and perpendicular rocks here interposed to 
check the progress of the work; but the genius of man 
prevailed. ‘The rock was cut away, and the torrent 
spanned by the graceful arch. The sudden difference 
of level which causes the cataract of Little Falls, is 
overcome by a series of locks, of which there are no less 
than ten within a mile and a quarter of the village. 
At one place, a vertical section of an immense rock has 
been made down to the requisite level ; here a horizontal 
section meets the other at right angles, thus furnishing 
a bed for the Canal; and you glide along with a high 
rock towering above you on one side, while on the 
other you look down a tremendous precipice, and see 
the Mohawk river tumbling and roaring along far be- 
neath you. The scenery of Little Falls is moreover 
interesting to the observing traveller, from the evidence 
it affords of the wonderful changes that have taken 
place in the character of the surrounding country. 
The hills that rise on either side, to the elevation of 
four hundred feet, have once unquestionably been 
united, and have been cleft to their base by the might 
of running waters. Through this defile the waters of 
a mighty lake once flowed. After the reduction of 
Lake Ontario, and the subsequent reduction of the lake 
that overspread the Oneida vale, there must have been 
a lake that spread from the Little Falls back, at least 
as far as Rome; this lake decreased as the rocky bar- 
rier at Little Falls gave way, and finally became dry, 
leaving but the trifling streams that meander through 
the lower parts of the vale. The action of water may 
be seen in the innumerable cavities worn in the rocks 
that compose the bottom and sides of the defile. In 
we of these rocks there is a water-worn tunnel, the 
top of which is nearly fifty feet above the low-water 
mark of the river. This tunnel is about two feet in 
diameter, and descends perpendicularly from the top 
of the rock to its base, near which it has been broken, 
so that the sky may he seen by looking up. 

Many other instances of water-worn favities might 
be mentioned, and many were observed in carrying the 
canal through a forsaken bed of the river fifteen feet 
above its present bed. 

The valley of the Mohawk embraces parts of the 
counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Montgomery. and Sche- 
nectady, and contains a great many flourishing towns 
and villages. The Mohawk Indians were a branch of 
the Agoneaseah or Five Nations, and the name they 
gave the river was Ye-no-na-natch, or going round the 
mountains. Monthiy Repository. 


_ Observation and instruction, reading and conversa- 
tion, may furnish us with ideas ; but it is the labour and 


meditation of our own thoughts which 


t must render 
them either useful or valuable. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


We now proceed, according to our promise in oy 
last, to give some of the speculations of Cabrera rela. 
tive to the ruins of the American Babylon, and the 
origin of the American Aborigines. 

He first notices a work written by the bishop of Chia. 
pa, Don Francisco Nunez de la Vega, in which the 
latter speaks of an historical work that had fallen into 
his hands, written by Votan, some particulars in rela- 
tion to whom we have already given. After some com. 
ments on this work, he proceeds to the notice of another, 
as follows. 

To the important information of Nunez de la Vega, 
I will add the no less valuable notices communicated 
to me by Don Ramon Ordonez y Aguiar. The memoiy 
in his possession consists of five or six folios of com 
mon quarto paper, written in ordinary characters iy 
the Tzendal language, an evident proof of its having 
been copied from the original in hieroglyphics, shortly 
after the conquest. 

At the top of the first leaf, the two continents are 
painted in different colours, in two small squares, 
placed parallel to each other in the angles: the one 
representing Europe, Asia, and Africa, is marked with 
two large SS; upon the upper arms of two bars drawn 
from the opposite angles of each square, forming the 
point of union in the centre; that which indicates 
America has two 8S placed horizontally on the bars, 
but I am not certain whether upon the upper or lower 
bars, but I believe upon the latter. When speaking of 
the places he had visited on the old continent, he marks 
them on the margin of each chapter, with an upright §, 
and those of America with a horizontal 8. Between 
these squares stand the title of his history. “ Proof 
that I am Culebra” (a snake,) which title he proves in 
the body of his work, by saying that he is Culebra, be- 
cause he is Chivim. He states that he conducted 
seven families from Valum Votan to this continent, and 
assigned lands to them; that he is the third of the Vo- 
tans; that, having determined to travel until he arrived 
at the root of heaven, in order to discover his relations, 
the Culebras, and make himself known to them, he 
made four voyages to Chivim (which is expressed by 
repeating four times from Valum Votan to Valum Chi- 
vim, from Valum Chivim to Valum Votan ;) that he 
arrived in Spain, and that he went to Rome; that he 
saw the great house of God building ; that he went by 
the road which his brethren the Culebras had bored ; that 
he marked it, and that he passed by the houses of the 
thirteen Culebras. 

He relates, that, in returning from one of his voyages, 
he found seven other families of the Tzequil nation, 
who had joined the first inhabitants, and recognized in 
them the same origin as his own, that is, of the Cule- 
bras. He speaks of the place where they built their 
first town, which, from its founders, received the name 
of Tzequil; he affirms the having taught them refine- 
ment of manners in the use of the table, table eloth, 
dishes, basins, cups and napkins; that, in return for 
these, they taught him the knowledge of God and ol 
his worship; his first ideas of a king and obedience to 

| him; and that he was chosen captain of all these united 
(umlies. ; re 

Le{ us follow the progress of this celebrated chief ot 
the first 19 4@bitants of the American continent, let us 
examine his ®2'ative carefully, and observe if it agrees 
with the histories 224 ancient traditions of the writers 

‘es, and compare it with some of the 


of both hemisphere? . 
few eaniitaahaneie ani documents furnished by Antonio 
c 
‘ 


i del Rio. ey ‘ , 
I repeat, let us confi dently follow this ingenious his- 


‘torian, and examine -What he means by Culebra, and 
| what proofs he give: of being Culebra. His words 
ere“ ae Calais because | am Chivim :” this, at 
‘very short and inconclusive argu- 
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ment, but with a little study, admits of a clear and 
convincing explanation. 

Among the few writers I have consulted, in order to 
comprehend Votan, the benedictine Calmet, in his 
commentaries on the Old Testament, has cleared the 
way for me, and saved much trouble in this work, as, 
py diligent study and unwearied industry, he has col- 
lected whatever the most esteemed ancient authors 
have produced, in my opinion, as most probable. 

Let us suppose then, *vith Calmet and other authors 
vhom he quotes, that some of the Hivites, who were 
descendants from Heth, son of Canaan, were settled 
on the shores of the Mediterranean sea, and known 
from the most remote periods under the name of Hivim 
or Givim, from which region they were expelled, some 
years before the departure of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
hy the Caphtorims or Philistines, who, according to 
some writers, were colonists from Cappadocia, others 
conceiving them to be from Cyprus, and, more proba- 
bly, according to a third opinion from Crete, now Can- 
dia; that, to strengthen their native country Egypt, 
and to protect themselves from all assault, they built five 
strong cities, viz. Accaron, Azotus, Ashdod, Ascalon and 
Gaza, from whence they made frequent sallies upon 
the Canaanite towns and all their surrounding neigh- 
bours, (except the Egyptians, whom they always re- 
spected,) and carried on many wars in the posterior 
ages against the Hebrews. 

‘The scriptures, Deuteronomy, chap. 2, verse 23, 
and Joshua, chap. 13, verse 4, inform us of the expul- 
sion of the Hivites (Givim) by the Caphtorims, from 
which it appears that the latter drove out the former, 
who inhabited the countries from Azzah to Gaza. 
Many others were settled in the vicinity of the moun- 
tains of Eval and Azzah, among whom were reckoned 
‘he Sichemites and the Gabaonites; the latter, by 
stratagem, made alliance with Joshua, or submitted to 
him ; lastly, others had their dwellings about the skirts 
of mount Hermon beyond Jordan, and to the eastward 
of Canaan. Joshua, chap. 11, 3. Of these last were 
Cadmus and his wife Hermione or Hermonia, both 
memorable in sacred as well as profane history, as their 
exploits occasioned their being exalted to the rank of 
deities, while in regard to their metamorphosis into 
snakes, (Culebras,) mentioned by Ovid, Metam. lib. 3, 
their being Hivites may have given rise to this fabu- 
lous transmutation, the name in the Phenician lan- 
guage implying a snake, which the ancient Hebrew 
writers suppose to have been given from this people be- 
ing accustomed to live in caves under ground like snakes. 

Cadmus, in the opinion of Suidas, was the son of 
Agenor or Ogyges, who, according to Calmet, is the 
giant Og, king of Basan, (situated at the foot of mount 
Hermon,) who was vanquished and slain with all his 
family and followers by Moses when he entered into 
the land of promise, about the year of the world 2253, 
which agrees with 1451 of the vulgar era, and 1447 
before Christ.—We are told of his immense stature in 
Deuteronomy, 3, 11, by the enormous size of his iron 
bedstead, the length of which is described in cubits, 
viz. 9 by 4. In the time of Moses, sojourning in the 
wilderness. Cadmus accompanied by his sister Cilix, 
his mother Telephassa, and a numerous company of his 
friends who were desirous of sharing his fortunes, 
quitted his father at the entreaty of his sister Europa, 
to take revenge upon Jupiter, who had transformed 
himself into a white bull and carried her away: some 
mythologists, however, suppose that the ship in which 
she was transported had the figure of a white bull at 
its prow, and in this manner the fable originated; but 
the most probable conjecture is, that he abandoned his 
country from a reasonable dread of the sentence pro- 
mulgated by the Almighty for the total destruction of 
the children of Canaan, of which the Hebrew people 
was destined to be the instrument; and this fear might 
have been increased by the dreadful plague of hornets 
that preceded the Hebrew invasion. 
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The first enterprise undertaken by Cadmus was the 
conquest of the Sidonians, (the descendants of Sido- 
nius, eldest son of Canaan,) and the foundation of the 
kingdom of Tyre in that part of the country bounded 
on the west by the Mediterranean sea, and by the Red 
Sea on the east; a situation most convenient for ex- 
tending the great commerce that has rendered this 
people so celebrated in history, both sacred and pro- 
fane. The establishment of this kingdom is fixed by 
Calmet, anno mundi 2549, or 1455 before Christ, and 
which year, he says, corresponds with the 37th of the 
Israelites wandering in the wilderness: about the same 
period Cilix founded the kingdom of Cilicia, on the 
confines of Tyre, and on the same coast of the Medi- 


terranean. 
[To be continued.) 





THE TYROLESE. 


The bravery and patriotism of the Tyrolese have 
ever been proverbial ; and never did they display these 
distinguishing qualities more than during the invasion 
of Austria in 1809 by Bonaparte. In the month of 
August of that year, Lefebre, with a large army, en- 
tered the Tyrol, when the following striking scene 
took place. It is related by a Saxon Major, who esca- 


‘ped the destruction which overwhelmed so many of 


his comrades. 

“We had penetrated to Inspruck without great re- 
sistance ; and although much was every where talked 
of about the Tyrolese stationed on and round the 
Brenner, yet we gave little credit to it, thinking the 
rebels had been dispersed by a short cannonade; and 
we were already considering ourselves as conquerors. 
Our entrance into the passes of the Brenner was onl 
opposed by a small corps, which continued falling bac 
after a smart resistance. Among others, I perceived a 
man full 80 years old posted against the side of a rock, 
and sending death amongst our ranks with every shot. 
Upon the Bavarians descending from behind tomake him 
prisoner, he shouted aloud, hurrah ! killed the first man, 
seized the second by the collar, and with the ejacula- 
tion, In the name of God ! precipitated himself with 
him into the abyss below. 

‘“ Marching onwards, we heard resound from the 
summit of a high rock: ‘ Stephen! shall I chop it o 
yet ?? to whjch a loud ‘ No’ replied from the opposite 
side. This was reported to the Duke of Dantzic, who, 
notwithstanding, ordered us to advance; but at the 
same time he prudently withdrew from the centre to 
the rear. The van, consisting of 4000 Bavarians, had 
just clambered up a deep ravine, when we again heard 
halloo’d over our heads: Jn the name of the most holy 
Trinity! Our terror was completed by the reply that 
immediately followed :—Jn the name of the most holy 
Trinity ! Cut all loose above! Ere a minute had 
elapsed, were thousands of my comrades in arms 
crushed, buried, and overwhelmed, by an incredible 
heap of broken rocks, stones, and trees, hurled down 
upon us from the top of the mountains. All of us were 
petrified. Every one fled as he could; but at that 
moment, a shower of balls from the Tyrolese, who now 
rushed from the surrounding mountains in immense 
numbers, and among them boys and girls of ten and 
twelve years of age, killed or wounded a great many 
of us. It was not till we had left these fatal mountains 
six leagues behind us, that we were re-assembled by 
the Duke, and formed into six columns. Soon after 
appeared the Tyrolese, headed by Hofer, the innkeeper. 
Aher a short address from their chief, they gave a 
general fire, flung their rifles aside, and rushed upon 
our bayonets with only their clenched fists. Nothing 
could withstand their impetuosity. They darted at 
our feet, pushed us down, pulled us down, strangled 
us, wrenched the arms from our hands; and, like en- 
raged lions, killed all—French, Bavarians, and Saxons 
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—that did not cry for quarter! By doing so, I, with 
300 men, was spared, and set at liberty. 

* When all lay dead around, and the victory was 
completed, the Tyrolese, as if moved by one simulta- 
neous impulse, fell upon their knees, and poured forth 
the thanks of their hearts to Heaven, in the open air— 
a scene so awful, so solemn, that it will never fade 
from my remembrance. I could not but join in their 
devotion, and never in my life, 1 suppose, did I pray 
more fervently.” 


Marriage.—The more married men you have, says 
Voltaire, the fewer crimes there will be. Examine 
the frightful columns of your criminal calendars; you 
will there find a hundred youths executed, to one father 
of a family. Marriage renders a man more virtuous 
and more wise. The father of a family is not willing 
to blush before his children. 


Say nothing-respecting yourself, either good, bad, or 
indifferent ; nothing good, for that is vanity ; nothing 
bad, for that is affectation ; nothing indifferent, for 
that is silly. 


POETRY. 


A WINTER SCENE—lIdle Man. 


But Winter has yet brighter scenes ;—he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows, 
Or Autumn, with his many fruits and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Come, when the rains 
Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with ice. 
When the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad, arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look, the massy trunks 


Are cased in the pure crystal; branch and twig 
Shine in the lucid covering ; each light rod, 
aes and twinkling in the stirring breeze, 


Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

Still streaming, as they move, with colored light. 
But round the parent stem the long, low boughs 
Bend in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The glassy floor. O! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of Earth, where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz, and the place 

Lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 

That dwells in them; or, haply, the vast hall 

Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 

And fades not in the glory of the sun; 

Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches, and fantastic aisles 

Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye:— 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 
There the blue sky, and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 

Of sporting fountains, frozen as they rose, . 
And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light, 
Light without shade. But all shall pass away 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks, 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a souud 
Like the far roar of rivers; and the eve 

Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was wont. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The government of the young queen of Portugal has 
been recognized by the Pope, and the Portuguese war 
may now be considered entirely at an end. 

During the recent conflagration at Constantinople, 
the Se:askier caught a man with fire-balls in his 
pocket; whereupon he caused the police to throw him 
directly into the fire. ; 

Paul of Russia, in his time, ordered, by an imperial 
ukase, that all persons who met the emperor’s carriage 
in the streets should fall down on their knees and take 
off their hats as it passed; and a peasant, who did not 
observe the regulation, because he did not know it, had 
his hat nailed to his head by order of the imperial 
gavage. 

The following is the substance of a document which 
kas been, during some years, posted up in the churches 
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of Madrid :—* The sacred and royal bank of piety has 
since its foundation in 1721, to November 1826, deliy. 
ered from Purgatory 1,030,395 souls, and 11,402 souls 
from November 1826 to November 1827. The entire 
sum expended for this object amounts to more than 
forty-three millions of francs. The number of Masses 
said to accomplish this work of piety has beep 
558,821. Consequently, each soul has cost between 
eight and nine-tenths of a Mass, and from thirty to 
thirty-eight francs.” 

Blumenbach saw a mulatto with red hair. A man 
of mulatto complexion, freckled, with strong red hair. 
disposed in wiry curls, and born of black parents, was 
seen by Dr. Winterbottom. 

Ancient Rome was 29 feet below the present exist. 
ing city. London was 16, 18, and even 20 feet; and 
Bath 14 to 16 feet. In the reign of Nero, two thirds 
of Rome was consumed by fire, but it afterwards con. 
tained 48,000 houses, and one of its aqueducts extended 
sixty miles. 

One of the emperors of Japan is said to have killed 
himself by immoderately laughing, on being told that 
the Dutch were governed without a king. 

One in 1585 of the population of France is deaf and 
dumb; in Russia, one in 1548; in the United States, 
one in 1537. 

The Wayne Sentinel states that the mysteries ot 
Mormonism are about to be developed to the world. 
Dr. P. Hurlbert, of Kartland, Ohio, who has given the 
matter a thorough investigation, intends publishing a 
history of this new faith. The Wayne Sentinel says: 
“ The original manuscript of the Book of Mormon was 
written some thirty years since, by a respectable cler- 
gyman, now deceased. It was designed to be published 
as a romance, but the author died soon after it was 
written; and hence the plan failed. The pretended 
religious character of the work has been superadded by 
some more modern hand—believed to be the notorious 
Rigdon. These particulars have been derived by Dr. 
Hurlbert from the widow of the author of the original 
manuscript.” 
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